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:  i,\    \ .:     J.  Mi  '  IMTOIt. 


•  regnlnr  ateanieri  runuSng  between  Quebec  Mid  i 
real.    Baa  lofl  Quebec  al  about  four  o'dtait  on] 


IMooiiilngtoii,  Wednesday,  July  1, 1857 
,  ,  ■  • 

to  jtuvHBTtamMa, 

uMati  ivMoitrn  .s  IK?  or  an*  *>.n»r*.p»a  resusuiD  is  tut 

nir  or  ui*«>in.it>.'<,  o»  ct-Mitii  uunus. 

s  ;  j  q  p  s;  ?  q  ?  P 

W.i  l-v  •••  I'm  itii'i.'l  '.I  >f  Vil»irtl««t»  to  "  Til  it  1 i  r.i  '  ' '"J 
t»  i  .1*11,"  »•  ill*  bo»l  A  Ivnrfl'itirf  '••"'•"n,i  "  I,  ,   i  jl  ,  , 

QuvtlMHttn  of  Miy  l»"Ii'-i r  In  nlr.a  ,["'*'  ,[,  ■,!' '.  .J'  ,  1'YVa  i 
«  Til  i'i,  wo  mipoii  J  Id '  I. A"  I"         '''.'  ,'  '   '  ... ,  ...  I 

l.'iuri  lii  thu  "Vwinr.n  iuviv»  mi.  1.1 "i"" i  , ,  , fi, 
jj,  eammrin-4       <JS«l'iH.l^iMi  JsXffii CiS 


I,  AT  8  M'.ws  it  hum 
Lnaa  <ir  tui;  Miimiikm.. —  Tli«  Montreal  «■  on< 
of  the 
Montr 

Friday  ifti  rnoon,  with  between  four  and  Bvo  hwndred 

passenger*,  of  wl  1  a  majority  won  Scotch  ami 

other  einigranta,  recently  arrived  from  Europe.  Tbo 

Br<  broko  cut  :il  about  live  o'clock,  when  tbo  stcamrr 
Ira*  off  Cape  Rogue,  Tlio  boat  «.«  itnpped,  and  ef- 
fort! mad!  i»  extinguish  ibe  Bamei  ;  but  these  failed, 
and  order*  wejre  given  to  ran  the  b  «t  ashore.  Tbo 
Samoa,  however,  eprand  with  aetonlthlng  rapidity, 
dlaabltug  tbo  steamer  while  yet  n  eonaiderable d(t> 
unco  from  laud,  and  driving  tl>o  piueengora  ovar- 
board.   Th«  iteanier  Napoleon,  which  waa  n  few 

miles  in  advance,  |  lit  bail,  an  I  s  i veil  1-7  pa»"engor*, 

and  some  «uo  i\Uo  saved  by  t ho  steamer  AllUnoe. 
!         the  lu**,  however,  I*  reckoned  "t  not  loaa  than  850. 


n 


;  Liitiqf  l.*Urrt  rsoiani' 


nr.j.VH  jr*M* 


li]  (i  .mi  1  In  f  1  r*r*  In  *  lunik.) 

i.   Thutirin  »  i>">.  ,.  ii  it*l  -.  p« Ini'-J 


NBW  Al»\  SBTWB31ENTM 
rJUeA  ITI  eott  (tic  rarliculiir  atlrtuwn  uf  our  reader* 
-   iti 

.„.   r..  n  l  n». 


•  (it IUT  rum  i:i.i»iMi.H. 

t)tir  Circuit  Qoorl  adj.u.-n.d  on  S.iurdiy.  I'iuJci 
tlio  c!:t.  io.it  supervision  uf  Judge  RoKTOW,  who,  in 
the  etoaene**  of  Judga  l)4Tiu,  prosiJi'l  during  the 
win  lo  tirin,  a  larpi  ivjii  Hint  of  bu  ini-^.i  w  it  il:-p»«rh 
•  I  Ju<l(;o  Norton  hiui-  wmi  '•galJon  opinions  from  all 
trnrta  of  peopb-,"  bv  tbo  abiliiy,  prompt nvn*.  dignity 
an  I  e  mnwiy  with  whloh  beoondttotad  tb"  proteajdamgp 

rif  tlio  r  iiirl,  anil  iin-t  nuj  decided  Ibo  iiuiiht.iUh  prr- 


tl  is  acid  tb  il  l'lj  ib'ii'l  bmln-s  liavo  boon  recovered. 

AjisctT  tn  DvBOLABa.— Throe  burglart,  and  two  , 
••  ii  uoea"  or  reoeiv#re  of  atolan  goods,  were  orraatcul 
in  Chloago  on  Sulurday.  A  \i"  id  deal  of  stolon  prop*  i 

City  Waa  rec  ivn-ed.     Ii  is  said  tb'  p'H^  consisted  nt' 

about  Iwcntj  men,  mai«jf  oi  whom  have  alraad]  Bad 
from  tbo  oil/.  It  la  nut  uulikclv  eotue  of  tbem  jnaj 
visit  Dloomlogtoo, 

M  r.i;  ••  Vk;ilvnck"  is  Iowa. — A  correappndefrt  of 
the  Chloago  Tribuiu  Write*  from  Lyons,  Iowa,  that  i.n  ! 
L'bursduj/  last  eume  twu  hundred  rogulalura  front] 
Clintun  and  adj. lining  oountioo  aaaombled  uaajt 
ii. lit. i,  ou  the  Wapaipinlcon  river,  t"  break  up  ■  ^:  < i  | 
of  horse  thieves  which  infe*ted  that  neighborhood*  I 
Chejf  am  St<  •!,  Ii  ie  I  and  buutf  a  in  in  miuii.iJ  WarreW, 
mi  old  raaidonl  ol  Clinton  county,  ami  shi  t  dead  a 
man  nam"  I  I'.igo,  wbu  was  trying  to  o.i>.'ipo  li  nn 
tbem,   tin  Mdaj  they  nro  sni  I  to  bave  bung  two 
m-ire  su«potfted  ibioves,  and  on  tbo  miiii  day  they 
visited  the  county  soal,  Dewitt,  in  M-aruhof  otl'ors  uf 
the  Ring. 

U  | 'am.— Col,  Cumrolng,  tbo  nnw  0'  vrrnor  of  Ctab, 
left  rVaaliington  ou  1  nday  for  8«.  Lotlia.  He  will 
tskc  to  L'tnii  three  regtmanta  ol  b'.  S.  troopa,  mna 
baring  about  2&00  man.    lie  arrtvad  la  St.  Loata  oa 

Sunday. 

Tin  CaPTtraa  DcTonantD.— Tba  Bt.Paa1  nam 
ol  the  22  I  in  it.  abut  due  an  aocouul  from  the  W.  Pas 
lirr  ■  sn  .  •  !  tbia  Bndingofona  of  tbo  twu  spirit 
I.i',.-.  ii.t.M'n  who  won- lifi  in  csptivity  when  Mr«. 
Marble  waa  readied,  Tblt  one,  Mum  Gardner,  baa 
bean  found  'iyaoMo  Vankron  Indiana  and  bronghl  into 
Vellow  Ma  Heine.  Bho  ba  I  b<^n  placed  on  n  lull  m>  a 
•argct  tiy  tlm  red  dovile  of  tbo  Spirit  Lake  M  taaacro, 
and  abet  at,  tba  whole  band  alternating  In  tba  rporl 
Buth  bo'  leg  wort  hi  >k*n  aud  aha  wi  .«  loft  to  Cue, 

S:.    s-ivi  tli  it  tlio  tor  in  •ntorn  bad  murdered  Mra,  No 


IIY  Till:  11.1  IVOIH  ,V 

TE BRIDLE  1 

l.nss  OF  S  I  /:  I  VK/l 
Li\  .  ■  / 


ploxiug quasi ion«  wbn.u  oniiliiiually  arise  in  tbo  course  . 

Uf  i  rapid  dispatch  .  t  legs!  bu.ine«.    lie  i,  evidently  |  Wo.  a  kw  d-.,a  jno.iuus,  U-foio  her  .yes.  and  lofl  he 


destined  to  bo  an  uriUUBenl  to  tlio  IM.nni-  b'-nch.  We 

piiblisb  eleawbara  tb»  pruoaaeltng)i  of  a  mooiing  ol 

t'lebir,  and  tlio  oompliinmitary  rosoluliolis  adapted 
by  tboM  who  were  lost  i  ulifu  ]  to  jud|;-!  of  the  ot£- 

Ci.it  conduct  on  srhiub  liny  OotBOMMUi  . 

Wo  bnvc  veutnred  tins  tara  upon  wknl  awM  to  be 

.1  ul  so  in.iov.iu-m  up.iii  pr««i"Us  eu^tum 
h*rt,  in  paMbdltnjI  a  c  ireful  sumviaty  each  morning 
of  Hi"  i  »usc«  tn-'d  ■  r  ■■tlnn-wiso  (li«po«vd  "f  on  tbo  pro- 
\  nudity.    A*i<  ruaally  ibo  eaaa  with  Innovattona, 


on  the  praJrita, 


Tit  |  OS  H  \T  bftLKMI  \TIO>. 
T>\|,  i  mi  /,./..'.''■  •  give*  a  detailed  atnMoMW 
,f  tlio  oust  of  tba  prest  railroad  ealshrattofi  al  St 
L  .Hi.,  nmnUig  np  $14,148  89.    Of  iWa  amoonl, 

J  '         i; ,  was  d.Iniy.d  by  lb-  "<le  iiflirkets  of  ad 
,  0t«-,  etc  .  Ii  ai  •■!{  i  Hi.  '.  Mi  7  I  to  lie  paid  by 
•     v.     Tin",  it  i*  ..."  i'.i'ii  **•  itn  ler-l  I.  is  ibo  fl 


pn  sii  kreumd  of  Si  I.oun  nl.ihe.    The  expenses  nt 

i  m  Iimi  iciti  i  i  ii  Irj  i  ii  ite,  m.  no  favor- 1  Cincinnati,  Tinajawnai  and  at  bar  pi  iee»,  ami  ttm  anaw 

U  qnttatbonontrsry.  fi  uio  b.,vo  complain.  m»ae  eiprndituirs  of  ibo  different  rsilroail  eouipn- 
ad  ni. I  Ry,  md  other*  bitterly,  on  tholr  own  accmnt,  nies  which  earrlrsl  the  exenr-i  .ni-t«  free,  wnstd  ran 
i  iw  •  !  ii"  hinted  te  no,  in  a  friendly  way,  tbst '  up  to  n  putty  sum.  Tio-y  liavo  all  beta  well  repsid, 
afAer*  had objoetiuna,  tbeogb  l4ay  bad  none,  Tiie  ro-  bowever,  in  tbo  wide-spread  notoriety  given  to  thilr 
marks  i  sii  ;in  -o  b  i»e  u-en  eiroiuiiy  weighed  by  tba I bkcjrwtttf  kj  tko  preaa  af  tba  wbote  Dnkxa,  and  ii.e 
aditorn,  nad  Imvo  aot  proved  of  sulficioul  weight  In  I  general  attention  thereby  drawn  to  tbo  ad  van  is  pes 
cur  Uiili  J i  to  dclur  u«  frow  cirrymg  ibo  experiment  I  offered  to  travel  or  rniigrnii  n  by  tbo  railroads,  cil  ■■- 
I   roach.  •  „.  |   coumiy  of  lb  •  W,M.     Si    I..m'n  e-pooially. 


Tb  sti  nmrrMuntrt 
iic.ir  Cm \ i ii <•!■  .ibunl  I'. 
I'lu  r  •  w  ■•:  •  <•!•(* nt  •"•.).» 
in  mil  v  >'•(>'(  i  ciiiigra| 

Wlifi!  I  i'm:  1 1   '!  I>\  III  *l| 
It    l;i    I"  il    I  Cli  lilUl  III 

m  i  •  ,i  \  i  d  iii  oili.tr  w 
in  hi  v  iis  "Jiki  |n:i  i  .Ii  il 
dniw  n  I;  .'dr.  I'h  Ilia 
■liiiuii^  lii'-  diuwned. 

St.i  o.Mi  I);  ,pat  J  — ' 
tr  iii,  ll.  i'  .  I  i  ,  i,  and 
the  mi  il.  U  I'm i  i 
from  ili«!  I  .mi  r  N  iji 
t* d  «  nit  ihnaavi'il,  mid  I 
on  Mi  i r.i  ib.it  iliu  ii  mi 
ly  r  -  cb  i.  a). 

Tb*  alcamer  Illim 

o'clock  biiiurdo)  nii 

Fraiii'iacu  p..p  i~.nl  ll 
i);M  in  h  i  :bt.  \iniri 
II. hi.   J.  It.  U.'w.iii, 

(ii  ii  n'.i  ;  J  i.l'"-  I.n 
Limtl.  Mu*  n  ,  U.  S.  A. 
iiiiiii'  iiijisl y  »i|  n  d  pa 

1)1  til   •  ll'   A   '•   I  I  llni  I     I  I  I 

mi  iii    i.i'  iK'ti  pnicl 
'I  II  '  atMiii  r  .Suiii»r| 

lllinoii,  lnr  <^  illlnril* 

Itjth.    All  wHI. 
Th  •  siimp-ui'-tvar  s. 

pinWiill  (Hi  I li< '  I  '  b.  ill 
Cyan.*,  Ir  in      it  Ju 
pai-.migoi!'. 

Th    U.  S.  ll   I  ii  n 
tlic  Li . i. ul  jo  tin  nil  id 
arrived   y  -.ir.liv. 
and  men,  IUI  worn  tfl 
>  i  \ .  ■!  und  r  G  m. 
.S  svciity  nn:  sii  k  am 
■erlotfwir, 

I  ii.-   atcamahlp  8H 
Lit  i'i  piinl  nt  oiiu  ii  cK 
I7lh,  ..r  iv  -il  al  .<n  aj| 
sfuiricr  .Ni>r  b  M.ir. 
ah  i  arrived  <-arIv  ihi 
I  nun  England  Mj  the 
n  u  .  ul  hill      ■!■<  '. 
bec  .Ikii.iicIi. 

Thu  Tritiiiiiu'a  Nir. 
toys :  "  ti  ii.  M  i  •  In 
in  n  mad  urot  i  I  Af 
L'(i  i,  on. I  Ot*n.  J  m 
Cnmmantlr*r"in*Chiei 
moniha,  \k!>  n  a  g  i 
bcl.l." 

Tin:  WaehiOfflOa* 
II.  raid    aaya  a  irc;it 
und  «'H     i  ahortly  <: 


Kansas  CUy,  JIq.  SUi  " 

14,  lMO  £17 


Auctioned  C.  &.  A.  's  History 
Intertwined  With  Lincoln's 


state  capitals  'to  look  after  cases  in 
the  state  supreme  court. 
When  McClellan  Was  a  Railroad 
Executive. 

 „         _  Another  great  name  stands  out  in 

He  Was  the  Railroad's  AttnrnP«  in  m,„    n         u    ^  the  making  of  Illinois  railroads— that 

.  t*  •  mt •   "  . .    Attorney       Many  Cases,  He  Traveled  of  George  B.  McClellan,  who  helped 
1  to  develop  the  Illinois  Central  and 

who  was  to  become  a  Civil  War  gen- 
eral. The  general  touches  on  his  rela- 
tionship with  Lincoln  in  their  early 
railroading  days  in  his  memoirs: 

"Long  before  the  war,  when  vice- 
I  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Roii. 
and  was  padded  on  the  arms  and  at  roaxi  rnmlw,y  j  knew  Mr  Lincoln  I 
the  back.  for  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  1 

That  same  Lincoln,  whose  martyred  company.    More  than  once  I  have 


Ovjbr  It  in  His  Political  Campaigns  and  During  His  Debates 
'1M  Douglas,  and  the  Funeral  Train  of  the  Martyred 
President  Bore  Him  on  Its  Rails  to  His  Last 
Resting  Place  in  Springfield. 


(By  a 

w 


(Bya  Member  of  The  StaVs  Staff.) 

ILMINGTON,  ILL.,  Dec.  13.  rn;i[  .same  unioin,  wrio:,e  wariyrra  company     Wore  than  mice    i  !,„■, 

-Shadows  from  early  day  body  was  escorted  to  the  tomb  along  been  with  him  in   out-of-tne  wav 

history— figures  that  move  those  Chicago  &  Alton  tracks,  had   '  t— ,1J 


across  the  pages  written  by  acted  as  attorney  for  the  Alton  road  town   as   ordinary   passengers,  al- 


One  might  close  his  eyes  to  the 

.wofroner°sdeee?t0 

Another  special  train,  odd  little 
puffing  engine  with  large  flarinf 
smoke  funnel,  and  nine  cars  drawn 

theW  ^oM?rnlng  draPes  "ach  from 
the  locomotive  to  the  last  coach.  £ 

S-St^ne^  train  hearinS  the  body 
of  President  Lincoln  to  his  home  citv 
Sprlngneld,  III.,  from  wSngton.' 


another  generation-slip  into  the  Die- 
pure  of  last  Thursday  at  thP  litti.  ^x  ticing  law  at  Springfield.  Railroad 

brick  depot  beteSwS&m^hSil1^  were  not  strange  to  Abraham  neys  Dass"  Frequently  Lincoln  had 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  railroad  was  sold  1  LincoIn-  His  name  was  written  into[to  ride  m  the  caboose.  Once,  while 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  several  cases  where  railroads  were  in  they  were  debating  in  Southern  Hli- 

One  mieht  rlnsp       '   court.   One  case  in  which  he  figured 1  nois,  Lincoln  and  his  friends  were  in 

was  the  ^Island's  successful  de-  a  caboose  attacned  t0  a  frei  ht  trai 
fense  of  the  rauroads*  right  to  throw    ,  ■  .  .j  nam, 

bridges  across  navigable  streams.  whlc.h  was  sidetracked  while  a  fast 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  lawyers  who  s*?01f  traU\  faring  Stephen  A. 
tried  that  case,  which  was  finally  won  .^glas  wenfc.  by-  a  ,band  Plavin8' 
in  the  courts.  Lincoln  received  $500  7  ConQ.uering  Hero-  and  banners 
for  a  fee  in  tho  oa.o  ,„kWi,  mZuat  I  breaming  from  the.  sides  of  the 
millions.  However,  it  is  believed  that  I  Douglas  special. 

attorneys  for  the  road  working  with  1  "Boys,  the  gentleman  in  that  car 
him  paid  him  additional  amounts  by  evidently  smelt  no  royalty  in  our  car- 
personal  check  or  by  cash.  iriage,"  Lincoln  said  to  his  comrades. 
This  same  Chicago  &  Alton  right-  |  with  a  laugh,  as  the  Douglas  private 
of -way  between  Springfield  and  Chit  car  went  past. 
„,,,  cago  was  the  way  Lincoln  went  to  in  Demand  as  Railroad  Attornev 
T^e  Chicago  &  Alton  tracks  now  sold  4  numerous  occasions.  In  hi,  ^  *  thT^/ 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  after  many  SDrin|field  was  tne  center  of  the  ro^^»  Tnw'w  of  a  d  the  RaiJ" 
years  of  financial  adversity,  were  **5rSr5L terest  hi  ra de«^  f^5f»*  J^"l -W*  ,Stair'  Jr-"  81768  M 
Lversedbythe  martyred  President's  ^fcd^S^SS?to  ffS,  Sffc^fSS.  M  ** 
tram.  Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  -as  more  and  more  railroads  were 
A  Luxurious  Car  in  Its  Day.  |eo  that  the  vast  agricultural,  timber  projected  or  built  through  Illinois  tne 
It  was  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  1  and  mineral  area  would  be  tapped  by  attorney  in  Sangamon  County  found 
of  Wednesday,  May  3,  1865,  that  the  xail  for  water  hauls.  j  himself  more  and  more  in  demand. 
Lincoln  special  train  moved  through  tA  Turnpike  That  Might  Be  a  We  nave  already  emphasized  the  fact 
Wilmington.  There  was  a  small  Railroad.  that  Lincoln's  rise  was  coinriripnf 
frame  depot  at  that  time  standing  on  A  record  -n  the  mstorical  societys 
the  same  site  as  the  present  red  brick  archives  shows  that  pioneering  in 
station  where  the  road  was  sold  last  railroad  building  was  beginning.  0ne 
Thursday.               ..            ,          may  read  the  charter  by  which  the 


j  himself  more  and  more  in  demand. 
We  have  already  en 
that  Lincoln's  rise  was  coincident 
with  that  of  the  railroads.  His  career 
during  the  '40s  and  '50s,  leading  up 
to  the  presidency,  continually  illus- 
trates the  point 


ii.ux^^j.    may  reacJ  tne  barter  by  which  the     « .r™,       v  — , 

Lines  of  men  for  miles  aromid  were  islature  in  ^         ed  ^re  has  been  a  tradition  in 

drawn  up  at  the  tracks.    The  men  several  men  to  build  "The  i?P    gfleld  ever  Slnce  1  can  remem- 

held  torches  aloft.  The  frame  depot  gSLfield  aSd  AttoS  Srnmke  Road  ,ber\  Writes  William  L-  Patton  of  the 
was  draped  in  mourning.  Nearly  2,000  ™f™  ^e  puroosVof  the  £ant  kgal  dePartment  of  the  present  cm- 
persons  were  present  to  view  the  fu-  JJJgJJ;  a/fStoi?  S^.cago  &  Alton  road,  'that  the  original 
SFi^,'SS^Ji3S"tS  TtettallSSri  constructing  a \^^_^^V  the  Alton  & 
moved' sffiy  aTon^  ^turnpike  road  from  Springfield  "in  ^angamon  Railroad  Company  acquired 
That  funeral  car  was  regarded  as  Sangamon  County,  and  Alton  on  thefts  right-of-way  in  Third  street  in  the 
lust  as  ornate  a  railroad  coach  in  Mississippi  River  in  St  Clair  County,  jcity  of  Springfield  were  drafted  by 
those  days  as  the  private  car  of  the  opposite  to  St.  Louis,  to  transport,  Imi\  Lincoln,  but  reference  to  the 
present  day  officials.  President  ta*e  and  carry  property  and  persons  journals  of  the  city  council  of  the 
Lincoln  had  ordered  that  car.  It  had  «P°n  E*|e  same,  by  the  power  and  dates  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinances 
been  built  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  for  the  torcf  of  steam,  of  animals  or  any  gives  no  information  whatever  as  to 
United  States  military  railroads  and  mechanical  or  other  power  or  by  any  the  connection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  there- 
■w**  intended  for  the  use  of  President  combination  of  them,  which  the  said  with,  and  a  search  of  the  deposit 

boxes  in  which  the  old  ordinances 
were  kept  fails  to  reveal  the  original 
ordinances.' 

"However,  we  do  know  that  from 
1847  to  1850  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
connected  with  this  corporation  in 
a  minor  capacity  in  the  law  depart- 
ment, although  definite  details  are 
lacking.  During  the  years  1851  and 
1852  we  find  his  name  appearing  as 


.iAUiua.ua  aim  .    *   **j  tne  uuuuci/wv 

was'intended  for  the  use  of  President  combination  of  them,  which  the  said  with,  and  a 

Lincoln  and  other  of ficers  of  the  gov-  corporation  may  choose  to  employ." 

ernment   when  traveling   over   the    Several  roads  sought  incorporation 

country  from  one  front  to  the  other,  and  grants.    The  Alton  &  Sangamon 

There  was  a  parlor,  a  sitting  roomfaikoad  Company  was  incorporated 

and  sleeping  apartment  all  fitted  in ™  1847  by  the  Illinois  general  as- 

thVmost  modern  way.'  bembly-    The  ChicaS°  &  Alton  was 

the  most  modern  way.  ^  Qf 

Relic  of  Funeral  Coach  Remains,         the  MUm  &  Sangamonj  and  in. 
At  the  state  historical  society  incorporated  in  1861. 
Springfield,  111.,  there  is  a  parlor  car         railroads  began  to  centralize 
seat  from  the  funeral  coach  of  theT 
martyred  President.    It  looks  very 
email  and,  compared  with  the  easy 
chairs  of  today,  it  appears  to  be  some- 
what uncomfortable— just  a  glorified 
camp  chair,  a  chair  that  folded  up 


 iUJ<*  *»-»'-'    -  i  *       "  ■-* 

around  Springfield,  Abraham  Lin-  attorney  in  four  different  cases  car- 
coin's  railroad  cases  began  to  increase,!  ried  to  the  state  suPreme  court^Ia 


since  it  was  expedient,  as  it  is  today, 
for  a  railroad  or  any  other  large 
corporation  to  have  local  counsel  at 


o.g 


accomiao 


county  se.— ■ —  me  important 
case  was  I  ts  where  son  thelack 
of   sleeping  tried J*J£UonS>  aave 


spent  the  night  in  front  of  a  stove 
listening  to  the  unceasing  flow  of 
anecdotes  from  his  lips.  He  was  nev- 
er at  a  loss  and  I  could  never  quite 
make  up  my  mind  how  many  of  them 
he  had  really  heard  before  and  how 
many  he  invented  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  His  stories  were  seldom 
refined,  but  were  always  to  the  point." 

Regardless  of  the  associations  Mc- 
Clellan  may  have  had  with  Lincoln 
in  the  railroading  days  in  Illinois,  the 
Illinois  Central  executive  turned  from 
Lincoln  in  the  famous  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  McClellan  pro- 
vided special  trains  and  private  cars 
for  his  friend  Douglas,  while  Lincoln 
and  his  followers  went  from  town  to 


the  first  two  he  appeared  alone  in 
behalf  of  the  road,  while  in  the  lat- 
ter two  the  firm  of  Lincoln  &  Hern- 
don  handled  the  suits,  yet  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  during  this 
partnership  the  senior  member  'rode 
the  circuit'  and  pleaded  the  majority 
of  the  cases  while  the  junior  attended 
to  the  office  work." 

"In  the  Red"  Under  Harriman. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  importance  as  a 
railroad  attorney  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Rock  Island  called  him 
in  as  the  most  likely  and  forceful 
attorney  to  win  the  famous  bridge 
case  which  was  a  turning  point  in 
railroad  development.  Lincoln  also 
refused  $10,000  a  year  as  counsel  for 
a  big  eastern  railroad. 

Those  are  the  scenes  and  the  times 
one  thinks  about  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  the  Alton.  It  is  a  pioneer 
road — one  of  the  first  to  move  prod- 
ucts between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  River.  Once  it  was 
regarded  as  a  safe  investment  with 
an  apparently  never-failing  8  per 
cent  return.  Then  E.  H.  Harriman, 
railroad  financial  schemer,  pounced 
upon  it  and  as  a  result  its  history 
has  been  written  in  red  for  years. 

The  little  town  of  Wilmington 
scarcely  has  seen  so  much  excitement, 
since  that  night  when  the  Lincoln 
funeral  train  went  through,  as  it  did 
Thursday  when  the  many  officials  of 
the  Alton  and  B.  &  O.  came  here  to 
sell  the  Alton  for  23  million  dollars 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  town 
of  Wilmington  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  Winchester,  May  17, 
1336.  The  name  later  was  changed 
because  there  was  found  in  Illinois 
another  town  named  Winchester.  A 
paper  mill  provides  employment  lor 
many  persons.  However,  many  oi  the 
residents  are  retired  farmers  and 
those  who  live  in  the  old  houses  have 
proud  family  history  reaching  back, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  very  founding 
of  the  republic. 

Why  Wilmington  Was  Chosen. 

Lincoln?  Yes,  everyone  likes  to 
talk  about  Lincoln.  The  Emancipator 
never  was  in  Wilmington,  so  far  as 
anyone  could  remember  the  local  his- 
tory. One  citizen  went  to  get  a 
scrap-book  he  had  kept  many  years. 
He  pointed  to  a  clipping  made  re- 
cently in  connection  with  a  somewha' 
public  argument  in  Joliet  (about  fif- 
teen miles  from  Wilmington)  as  to 
whether  Lincoln  ever  spoke  in  Joliet. 
Someone  found  a  copy  of  the  Joliet 
Signal  of  October  8,  1856,  which 
stated  in  part: 

"Our  city  was  literally  filled  with 
enthusiastic  Fremonters  and  the  vast 
multitudes  were  troubled  to  find  va- 
cant ground  to  stand  upon.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  ever  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  people  were  assembled  to- 
gether since  the  world  began." 


stated  that  2%  million  persons  heard 
the  speech.    He  continued: 

"And  the  speakers— it  is  but  neces- 
sary to  mention  their  illustrious 
names  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great 
oratorical  demonstration  —  Love  joy 
and  Yates  and  Norton,  Nakass  Trum- 
bull and  Abe  Lincoln,  and  last  but 
greatest,  Knud  Iverson  Bross  of  the 
Chicago  Democratic  Press,  astounded 
the  countless  host  with  their  in- 
spired eloquence.  Love  joy  was  the 
best  spokesman  on  the  ground, 
Nakass  Trumbull  and  Abe  Lincoln 
coming  second  best.  It  may  be 
doubted  by  our  readers  that  there 
were  so  many  present,  but  we  will 
merely  say  that  it  is  nothing  for  the 
black  Republicans  these  times  to  get 
up  a  meeting  of  2Vz  million  out  of 
a  county  containing  a  population  of 
only  15,000  or  20,000." 

Lincoln's  funeral  car  has  passed  the 
depot;  the  special  train  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  has  passed  the  slow  freight 


tram  in  which  Abe  Lincoln  was  rid- 
ing; McClellan,  railroader  and  sol- 
dier, salutes  the  head  of  a  nation 
who  once  told  stories  in  out-of-the- 
way  places  where  railroad  lawsuits 
were  being  tried.  And  now  the  bank- 
ers move  out  from  Chicago,  gather  in 
the  little  depot  here  because  it  was 
the  first  place  out  of  Chicago  to 
which  the  road  held  fee  title.  There 
is  the  formality  of  reading  a  long 
court  transcript.  Then  back  to  Chi- 
cago—all for  23  millions  of  dollars 
and  the  assumption  of  certain  bonds. 


IE  AT  THE 


CHICAGO  &  ALTON  D£POT  IN  WILMINGTON,  ILL.,  LAST   THURSDAY  WHEN  THE  RAILROAE, 
WAS  SOLD  AT  AUCTION. 
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THE  RAILSPLITTER 

The  induction  into  service  of  modern  streamline  trains 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  by  two  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  transportation  companies,  has  called  to  mind 
the  evolution  of  the  railroad  during  the  life  time  of  the 
Railsplitter  and  the  part  which  he  played  in  its  progress. 

Early  Railroad  Spokesman 

During  the  first  recorded  public  address  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  delivered  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  this  statement  was  made  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  railroads: 

"A  meeting  has  been  held  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson- 
ville and  the  adjacent  country,  for  the  purpose  of  deliber- 
ating and  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  constructing 
a  railroad  from  some  eligible  point  on  the  Illinois  River, 
through  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  in  Morgan  County,  to 
the  town  of  Springfield,  in  Sangamon  County.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  very  desirable  object.  No  other  improvement 
that  reason  will  justify  us  in  hoping  for  can  equal  in  util- 
ity the  railroad.  It  is  a  never-failing  source  of  communi- 
cation between  places  of  business  remotely  situated  from 
each  other.  Upon  the  railroad  the  regular  progress  of 
commercial  intercourse  is  not  interrupted  by  either  high 
or  low  water,  or  freezing  weather,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  that  render  our  future  hopes  of  water 
communication  precarious  and  uncertain." 

The  Long  Nine  Railroad  Advocate 

Lincoln's  political  career  had  advanced  to  such  an  ex- 
tent by  1836  that  he  had  become  the  leader  of  the  Sanga- 
mon delegation  in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  These  repre- 
sentatives associated  with  Lincoln  consisted  of  nine  tall 
men  of  which  Lincoln  was  the  tallest.  As  spokesman  for 
the  group  he  had  gone  on  record  "for  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  several  states, 
to  enable  our  state  in  common  with  others,  to  dig  canals 
and  construct  railroads  without  borrowing  money  and 
paying  the  interest  on  it." 

A  Railroad  Congressman 

Lincoln's  first  political  speech  had  touched  upon  the 
utility  of  the  railroad.  As  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature, he  voted  for  laws  favorable  to  the  building  of 
railroads  and  his  last  speech  as  a  congressman  was  de- 
livered "on  the  bill  granting  lands  to  the  states  to  make 
railroads  and  canals." 

His  argument  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
some  objections  to  the  bill.  If  he  understood  those  ob- 
jections the  first  was  that  "if  the  bill  were  to  become  a 
law  it  would  be  used  to  lock  larger  portions  of  the  public 
lands  from  sale  without  at  least  effecting  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  bill — the  constructing  of  railroads  in  the 
new  states." 

A  Railroad  Attorney 

As  an  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Lin- 
coln was  paid  his  largest  single  fee,  although  he  was 
obliged  to  sue  to  collect  the  amount  he  felt  was  due  him. 
Many  other  roads  retained  Lincoln  to  represent  them  in 
litigation  and  he  had  an  annual  pass  over  the  Chicago 
and  Mississippi  Railroad. 

His  most  significant  service  rendered  to  the  advance- 
ment of  rail  transportation  interests  during  the  Illinois 
days  was  the  winning,  assisted  by  his  associates,  of  the 
famous  Bridge  Case  for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  This 
case  eventually  opened  the  way  for  the  building  of  rail- 
road bridges  across  navigable  streams  and  it  made  pos- 


AND  THE  RAILROADS 

sible  the  remarkable  extension  of  the  coast  to  coast  rail- 
roads in  which  Lincoln  was  to  have  a  unique  part. 

A  Pioneer  Railroad  Builder 

While  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President,  many  appeals 
were  made  to  the  government  for  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  In  January,  1863,  a  letter  urging 
the  completion  of  a  line  to  Springfield,  Missouri,  was  re- 
ceived, to  which  Lincoln  replied  he  had  considered  it  and 
then  concludued,  "the  military  necessity  for  it  is  not  so 
patent  but  that  Congress  would  try  to  restrain  in  some 
way  were  I  to  attempt  it." 

Lincoln  did  see,  however,  the  military  necessity  of  a 
road  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  it  was  an  epoch  making 
decision  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  road 
must  be  built  as  indicated  by  this  memorandum: 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  October  5,  1863. 

"Whom  it  may  concern:  Unless  something  now  un- 
known and  unexpected  shall  come  to  my  knowledge,  tend- 
ing to  change  my  purpose,  I  shall,  at  the  proper  time, 
appoint  Timothy  J.  Carter  one  of  the  two  directors  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  according  to  a  provision  in 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  'An  act 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  se- 
cure to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal, 
military,  and  other  purposes,  approved  July  1,  1862V 

"Abraham  Lincoln." 

How  far  this  project  had  progressed  is  revealed  in  Lin- 
coln's annual  message  to  Congress  presented  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1864,  in  which  this  statement  appeared: 

"The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  States  by  railways  and  telegraph  lines  has 
been  entered  upon  with  a  vigor  that  gives  assurance  of 
success,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  arising 
from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  materials  and  labor. 
The  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely 
located  for  one  hundred  miles  westward  from  the  initial 
point  at  Omaha  City,  Nebraska,  and  a  preliminary  loca- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  has  been  made 
from  Sacramento,  eastward,  to  the  great  bend  of  Truckee 
River,  in  Nevada." 

A  Railroad  Superintendent 

During  the  early  days  in  the  legislature,  the  session  in 
Congress,  or  in  his  active  legal  practice  as  a  railroad 
attorney,  "the  railsplitter"  could  never  have  anticipated 
that  some  day  he  would  take  over  the  superintendency, 
so  to  speak,  of  all  the  railroads  in  America.  An  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  May  25,  1862,  virtually 
gave  him  supreme  authority  over  the  transportation 
schedule  of  all  lines.  The  order  follows: 

"War  Department,  May  25,  1862. 

"Ordered:  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  by  act  of 
Congress,  the  President  takes  military  possession  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  from  and  after  this 
date  until  further  order,  and  directs  that  the  respective 
railroad  companies,  their  officers  and  servants,  shall  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  the  transportation  of  such 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
military  authorities,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness. 

"By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster-General." 


Lincoln's  'Railroading' 

The  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads has  just  released  some  inter- 
esting publicity  on  the  connection 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  with 
the  railroads.  On  many  occasions, 
it  shows,  the  famous  President  acted 
as  attorney  for  a  number  of  rail- 
roads, including  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  the  Alton  Railroad 
Company.  . 

Two  of  the  most  important  cases 
which  Lincoln  argued  were  for  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Rock  Is- 
land, affecting  far-reaching  issues. 
Granted  a  charter  in  1851  by  the 
state  of  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Central 
was  exempted  from  state  taxation, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  pay  7  per  cent  of  its  gross  rev- 

enues  into  the  state  treasury.  Sub-  = 
sequently,  an  Illinois  county  assessed 
the  road.  A  lower  court  upheld  the 
county.  An  appeal  to  the  state 
supreme  court  reversed  the  decision. 
The  A  A  R.  points  out  that  had  the 
final  ruling  been  unfavorable,  "the 
millions  of  dollars  which  the  road 
would  have  had  to  pay  in  local  taxes 
would  doubtless  have  bankrupted 
the  company."  Then  it  adds  that  for 
his  work  in  this  case,  Lincoln  was 
paid  $5,000— the  largest  fee  he  ever 
received. 

The  right  to  bridge  navigable 
streams  involved  the  Rock  Island, 
which  had  thrown  a  span  over  the 
Mississippi  River  between  Daven- 
port, la.,  and  Rock  Island,  111. 
Shortly  after  a  steamboat  crashed 
into  a  pier,  caught  fire,  and  was  de- 
stroyed The  boat's  owners  brought 
suit  for  damages.  Not  until  years 
later  did  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  rule  in  favor  of  the  Rock 
Island. 


Lincoln  Was  a 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  "railroad  man" 
long  before  he  was  a  national  figure.  He 
fostered  railroads,  pleaded  their  cases  in 
court  and  traveled  on  them  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. After  becoming  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  hastened  the  advent  of 
transcontinental  transportation  by  rail,  and 
helped  to  determine  the  standard  track 
gauge  of  the  country. 

These  facts,  generally  unknown,  will  be 
found  in  the  yellowed  records  of  railroads 
with  which  Lincoln  was  identified  and  over 
w'-ich  he  rode,  according  to  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads.  They  throw  light  on 
a  side  of  the  Great  Emancipator's  career  that 
has  received  but  little  notice  at  the  hands  of 
his  biographers. 

From  the  time  he  was  a  boy,  "Honest 
Abe"  was  interested  in  transportation.  At 
first  he  favored  the  development  of  water- 
ways, because  he  was  familiar  with  them 
and  thought  they  were  cheaper  to  build  and 
maintain  than  railroads. 

As  a  legislator,  Lincoln  supported  and 
promoted  measures  for  the  building  of  rail- 
roads. In  fact,  while  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  his  enthusiasm  overshadowed 
his  better  judgment,  and  he  voted  for  an 
ambitious  railroad  construction  program 
without  much  thought  about  where  the 
money  was  coming  from  to  carry  it  out.  The 
last  speech  he  made  in  Congress  was  on  a 
"Bill  Granting  Lands  to  the  States  to  Make 
Railroads  and  Canals,"  passage  of  which  he 
earnestly  advocated. 

After  serving  one  term  in  Congress, 
Lincoln  until  1860  acted  on  many  occasions 
as  attorney  for  several  railroads,  among 
them  being  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Rock 
Island,  and  the  Alton.  Most  of  his  railroad 


Another  way  that  Lincoln  served  the 
railroads  was  as  arbiter.  He  was  often  called 
upon  to  decide  disputes  between  carriers.  It 
was  under  his  direction,  also,  that  the  first 
valuation  of  the  Illinois  Central  was  made. 

An  incident  that  might  have  changed  the 
course  of  Lincoln's  career  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1860.  The 
Illinois  lawyer  delivered  a  brilliant  political 
address  at  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  the  audience  was  Erastus  Corn- 
ing, president  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. Corning  was  so  impressed  by  the 
speaker  that  he  sought  Lincoln  the  next  day  I 
and  offered  him  the  post  of  general  counsel 
for  the  railroad  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 
Tempting  as  the  proposition  was,  Lincoln 
declined  it,  saying  that  he  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  so  much  money. 

After  becoming  the  Nation's  chief  execu- 
tive, Lincoln  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
launching  of  the  Union  Pacific  project, 
which  was  to  link  the  East  with  the  West. 
He  advocated  and  signed  the  act  chartering 
the  railroad,  decided  the  railroad's  point  of 
beginning  and  fixed  the  width  of  the  track 
as  four  feet,  eight  and  one-half  inches,  the 
standard  gauge. 


'Railroad  Man' 

cases  had  to  do  with  land  rights  or  were 
suits  filed  against  the  road  for  personal  in- 
juries, the  loss  of  cattle,  and  the  like. 

Probably  the  two  most  important  suits 
that  Lincoln  ever  argued  were  for  railroads 
—one  for  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  other 
for  the  Rock  Island.  Both  involved  issues  of 
far-reaching  effect. 

>     >  > 

When  the  Illinois  Central  was  granted  a 
charter  in  1851,  the  State  exempted  the  rail- 
road from  taxation,  in  lieu  of  which  the 
company  was  to  pay  7  per  cent  of  its  gross 
revenues  into  the  State  Treasury.  Shortly 
after  this,  a  county  assessed  the  railroad, 
and  the  latter  went  to  court  about  it.  The 
railroad  lost  the  case  in  the  lower  court,  but 
appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  and 
won.  If  the  final  decision  had  been  unfavor- 
able to  the  railroad,  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  the  Illinois  Central  would  have  had  to 
pay  in  local  taxes  would  have  doubtless 
bankrupted  the  company.  For  his  services  in 
this  case,  Lincoln  was  paid  $5,000 — the 
largest  legal  fee  he  ever  received. 

The  celebrated  Rock  Island  case  con- 
cerned the  right  of  railroads  to  bridge  navi- 
gable streams.  In  the  face  of  strong  opposi- 
tion from  powerful  steamboat  interests  and 
river  cities,  the  railroad  had  thrown  a  span 
across  the  Mississippi  between  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  Rock  Island,  Illinois.  A  few  days 
after  the  bridge  was  opened,  the  steamboat 
Effie  Afton  crashed  into  a  pier  and  caught 
fire,  destroying  the  boat  and  burning  part  of 
the  bridge.  The  boat  company  held  that  it 
was  an  accident,  and  that  the  bridge  "men- 
aced transportation."  The  railroad  charged 
the  boat  had  either  deliberately  run  into  the 
bridge  or  the  pilot  had  been  criminally  neg- 
ligent. At  any  rate,  an  action  was  brought 
by  the  steamboat  company  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  loss  of  the  craft,  but  in  reality 
it  was  a  test  case  to  prevent  such  bridges 
from  being  built. 

Lincoln  was  retained  by  the  Rock  Island, 
and  the  case  was  heard  before  the  Federal 
Circuit  Court  in  Chicago.  Besides  endeavor- 
ing to  show  that  the  collision  was  intentional, 
Lincoln  argued  that  "one  man  has  as  good 
a  right  to  cross  a  river  as  another  has  to  sail 
up  or  down  it."  He  also  pointed  out  that 
railroads  operate  the  year  around,  while 
river  traffic  is  halted  during  the  winter 
months.  The  jury  disagreed,  and  not  until 
years  later  did  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  rule  that  the  bridge  could  remain.  Had 
the  decision  been  different,  the  entire  pat- 
tern of  railroad  operations  in  this  country 
would  have  .been  changed. 

>•     >  > 
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TO  THE  EDITORS:    The  following  story  is  for  pub- 
lication in  AFTERNOON  newspapers  of  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY 
10,  and  papers  of  SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  11.     If  illustra- 
tions are  desired,  the  following  photographs  can  he 
obtained  without  charge  by  addressing  a  request  to  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C:    Lincoln  as  a  railroad  attorney; 
first  railroad  "bridge  across  Mississippi  River;  Lincoln's 
arrival  in  Washington  to  "become  President;  Lincoln  and 
General  Dodge  discussing  plans  for  the  "building  of  the 
Union  Pacific;  Lincoln  funeral  car;  Lincoln  funeral  train, 
and  Lincoln  railroad  documents.    Please  specify  which 
pictures  are  wanted. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  railroad  man  long  "before  he  was  a  national 
figure.    He  fostered  railroads,  pleaded  their  cases  in  court  and  traveled  on 
them  at  every  opportunity.    After  "becoming  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
hastened  the  advent  of  transcontinental  transportation  by  rail,  and  helped  to 
determine  the  standard  track  gauge  of  the  country. 

These  facts,  generally  unknown,  will  "be  found  in  the  yellowed  records 
of  railroads  with  which  Lincoln  was  identified  and  over  which  he  rode.  They 
throw  light  on  a  side  of  the  Great  Emancipator' s  career  that  has  received  but 
little  notice  at  the  hands  of  his  "biographers. 

From  the  time  he  was  a  "boy,  "Honest  Abe"  was  interested  in  transpor- 
tation.   At  first  he  favored  the  development  of  waterways,  "because  he  was 
familiar  with  them  and  thought  they  were  cheaper  to  build  and  maintain  than 
railroads.    Later,  however,  he  was  one  of  the  railroads1  staunchest  advocates. 

As  a  legislator,  Lincoln  supported  and  promoted  measures  for  the 
building  of  railroads.     In  fact,  while  a  memher  of  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
his  enthusiasm  overshadowed  his  "better  judgment,  and  he  voted  for  an  ambitious 
railroad  construction  program  without  much  thought  about  where  the  money  was 
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coming  from  to  carry  it  out.    The  last  speech  he  made  in  Congress  was  on  a  "Bill 
Granting  Lands  to  the  States  to  Make  Railroads  and  Canals,"  the  passage  of  which 
he  earnestly  sought  to  accomplish. 

After  serving  one  term  in  Congress,  Lincoln  returned  to  Springfield, 
111.,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.    Thereafter,  until  i860,  he  acted 
on  many  occasions  as  attorney  for  several  railroads,  among  them  being  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Rock  Island,  and  the  Alton.    Most  of  his  railroad  cases  had  to  do 
with  land  rights  or  were  suits  filed  against  the  road  for  personal  injuries,  the 
loss  of  cattle,  and  the  like.    By  employing  homely  logic  and  simple,  picturesque 
phraseology,  he  was  successful  in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

Probably  the  two  most  important  suits  that  Lincoln  ever  argaed  were 
for  railroads — one  for  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  other  for  the  Rock  Island. 
Both  involved  issues  of  far-reaching  effect. 

Fnen  the  Illinois  Central  was  granted  a  charter  in  1851,  the  state 
exempted  the  railroad  from  taxation,  in  lieu  of  which  the  company  was  to  pay  seven 
per  cent  of  its  gross  revenues  into  the  state  treasury.     Shortly  after  this,  a 
county  assessed  the  railroad,  and  the  latter  went  to  court  about  it.    The  rail- 
road lost  the  case  in  the  lower  court,  but  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
and  won.    If  the  final  decision  had  been  unfavorable  to  the  railroad,  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  the  Illinois  Central  would  have  had  to  pay  in  local  taxes  would 
have  doubtless  bankrupted  the  company.    For  his  services  in  this  case,  Lincoln 
was  paid  $5.000 — the  largest  legal  fee  he  ever  received. 

The  celebrated  Rock  Island  case  concerned  the  right  of  railroads  to 
bridge  navigable  streams.     In  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  powerful  steam- 
boat interests  and  river  cities,  the  railroad  had  thrown  a  span  across  the 
Mississippi  between  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Rock  Island,  111.    A  few  days  after 
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the  "bridge  was  opened,  the  steamboat  "Effie  Afton"  crashed  into  a  pier  and 
caught  fire,  destroying  the  "boat  and  "burning  part  of  the  "bridge.     The  "boat  company 
claimed  that  it  was  an  accident,  and  that  the  "bridge  "menaced  transportation." 
The  railroad  charged  that  the  "boat  had  either  deliberately  run  into  the  "bridge 
or  the  pilot  had  "been  criminally  negligent.    At  any  rate,  an  action  was  "brought 
"by  the  steamboat  company  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  the  craft,  "but  in 
reality  it  was  a  test  case  to  prevent  such  bridges  from  being  built „ 

Lincoln  was  retained  by  the  Rock  Island,  and  the  case  was  heard  before 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court  in  Chicago.    Besides  endeavoring  to  show  that  the 
collision  was  intentional,  Lincoln  argued  that  "one  man  has  as  good  a  right  to 
cross  a  river  as  another  has  to  sail  up  or  down  it."    He  also  pointed  out  that 
railroads  operate  the  year  'round,  while  river  traffic  is  halted  during  the  winter 
months.    The  jury  disagreed,  and  not  until  years  later  did  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  rule  that  the  bridge  could  remain.    Had  the  decision  been  differ- 
ent, the  entire  pattern  of  railroad  operations  in  this  country  would  have  been 
change do 

Another  way  that  Lincoln  served  the  railroads  was  as  arbitera    He  was 
often  called  upon  to  decide  disputes  between  carriers.    It  was  under  his  direction, 
also,  that  the  first  valuation  of  the  Illinois  Central  was  made. 

An  incident  that  might  have  changed  the  course  of  Lincoln's  career  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  early  spring  of  I860.     The  Illinois  lawyer  delivered 
a  brilliant  political  address  at  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the 
audience  was  Erastus  Corning,  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  Corning 
was  so  impressed  by  the  speaker  that  he  sought  Lincoln  the  next  day  and  offered 
him  the  post  of  general  counsel  for  the  railroad  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 
Tempting  as  the  proposition  was,  Lincoln  declined  it,  saying  that  he  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  so  much  money. 
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After  "becoming  the  nation' s  chief  executive,  Lincoln  realized  more 
than  ever  the  great  importance  of  railroads  to  the  development  and  safety  of 
the  country.    Consequently,  he  played  a  leading  role  in  the  launching  of  the 
Union  Pacific  project,  which  was  to  link  the  East  with  the  West.     He  advocated 
and  signed  the  act  chartering  the  railroad,  decided  the  railroad*  s  point  of  "be- 
ginning and  fixed  the  width  of  the  track  as  four  feet,  eight  and  one-half  inches, 
the  standard  gauge.    Unfortunately,  a  "bullet  from  the  gun  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
ended  Lincoln1  s  life  "before  his  dream  of  a  transcontinental  railroad  line  was 
realized. 

Railroads  were  often  used  "by  Lincoln  in  going  to  court  and  to  Washing- 
ton, during  his  political  campaigns  and  on  visits  to  the  "battlefields.     It  is  said 
the  he  once  rode  in  the  pioneer  Pullman  sleeping  car,  which  was  originally  tried 
out  on  the  Alton  "between  Springfield  and  Chicago. 

During  his  lifetime,  Lincoln  made  two  trips  "by  rail  that  have  gone 
down  in  history.     One  was  Ms  journey  to  Washington  to  "become  President;  the 
other  was  to  Gettysburg.     A  third  trip  that  has  "been  recorded  in  detail  was  when 
his  "body  was  transported  to  Springfield  for  "burial. 

The  trip  from  Springfield  to  the  national  capital  in  l86l  (today  a 
railroad  journey  of  19  hours)  took  two  weeks.     It  was  over  most  of  the  railroads 
then  existing  "between  Illinois  and  Washington,  D.  C. — .now  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Wabash.    Traveling  was  done  "by  day,  the  party  putting  up  at  hotels  or 
private  homes  at  night,     k  rumor  that  an  attempt  would  "be  made  to  assassinate 
the  President-elect  as  he  passed  through  Baltimore  caused  a  last-minute  change 
of  plans,  and  Lincoln  arrived  at  his  destination  in  the  early  morning.  Unex- 
pected at  this  hour,  there  were  no  cheering  crowds  to  greet  him. 

In  a  train  consisting  of  a  gaily  decorated  locomotive  and  four  coaches, 
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the  Civil  War  President  went  to  Gettysburg  in  I863  to  dedicate  the  famous  "battle- 
field. Eye  witnesses  claimed  that  he  wrote  at  least  part  of  his  historic  address 
in  his  "state  room"  while  en  route, 

Lincoln  was  the  only  President  for  whom  a  private  railroad  car  was 
especially  built.  Constructed  in  the  military  car  shops  at  Alexandria!  Va.  » 
the  rich  chocolate  "brown  car  bearing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States  was 
"bullet-proof,  and  had  two  lounges  of  unusual  length  to  accommodate  the  President's 
great  height.    The  car  was  never  used  "by  Lincoln  in  his  lifetime,  "but  conveyed 
his  remains  and  those  of  his  son,  Willie,  from  Washington  to  their  final  resting 
placee 

This  last  trip  of  the  martyred  President  was  over  a  long  circuitous 
route  in  a  funeral  train  heavily  draped  with  "black  crepe.    Although  most  of  the 
journey  was  at  night,  crowds  lined  the  track  to  pay  homage.    So  many  flowers  were 
strewn  over  the  rails  that  the  locomotive's  wheels  would  frequently  slip,  almost 
stalling  the  train. 

With  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  nation  lost  a  great  man  and  the 
railroads  a  good  friend.    It  was  he  who  said  that  "no  other  improvement  that 
reason  will  justify  us  in  hoping  for  can  equal  in  utility  the  railroad." 
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LAWYER  LINCOLN'S  BILL  $150 
FOR  HANDLINGJ5JAIL  CASES 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12  (AP).— 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer, 
charged  very  modest  fees  for  rep- 
resenting the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. 

The  Association  of  American 
Railroads  has  made  public  a  hither- 
to unpublished  letter  from  Lincoln 
to  James  F.  Joy,  dated  Sept.  14, 


1855,  submitting  a  statement  for 
$150,  covering  15  cases  in  which 
he  had  taken  part  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  Joy  was  then  counsel 
for  the  Illinois  Central. 

The  letter  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  association  when  it  was  re- 
moved from  the  files  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  returned  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Henry  B.  Joy  of  Detroit, 
son  of  James  F.  Joy. 
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LINCOLN'S 

Recently  one  who  could  not  be  called  a  great  admirer 
of  the  martyred  President  said  to  the  editor  of  Lincoln 
Lore,  "What  about  that  $50,000  fee  that  Lincoln  collected 
in  that  railroad  case?"  Possibly  the  modern  trend  in 
finance  made  the  original  $5000,  which  Lincoln  was 
awarded,  seem  like  a  pittance,  hence  ten  times  the  amount 
was  named  to  make  the  sum  formidable.  The  fact  is  that 
Lincoln,  himself,  received  but  $2500  for  his  services  in 
the  above  mentioned  case,  as  he  divided  the  fee  with  his 
partner,  William  Herndon. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  over  the  proceedings 
which  finally  resulted  in  Lincoln  bringing  suit  against 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  the  $5000  fee.  Several 
points  relative  to  the  case  are  still  in  controversy,  but 
possibly  the  most  evasive  problem  is  the  motive  which 
caused  Lincoln  to  ask  what  for  him,  at  least,  was  an  un- 
usual fee.  It  will  be  recalled  that  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion he  was  chided  by  his  fellow  attorneys  for  impov- 
erishing the  bar  because  of  his  "picayune"  charges. 

Even  before  Lincoln  had  been  retained  by  either  side 
in  the  contemplated  McLean  County-Illinois  Central 
Railroad  suit,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  T.  R.  Webber,  clerk 
of  the  Champaign  Circuit  Court: 

"The  question  in  its  magnitude  to  the  Co.  (Illinois  Cen- 
tral) on  the  one  hand  and  the  counties  in  which  the  Co. 
has  land  on  the  other  is  the  largest  law  question  that 
can  now  be  got  up  in  the  State,  and  therefore  in  justice 
to  myself,  I  can  not  afford,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  miss  a  fee 
altogether." 

In  this  same  letter  to  the  county  official  Lincoln  put 
the  question  of  compensation  squarely  up  to  him  in  these 
words : 

"The  Co.  is  offering  to  engage  me  for  them.  As  this  will 
be  the  same  question  I  have  had  under  consideration  for 
you,  I  am  somewhat  trammelled  by  what  has  passed  be- 
tween you  and  me,  feeling  that  you  have  the  first  right 
to  my  services,  if  you  choose  to  secure  me  a  fee  something 
near  such  as  I  can  get  from  the  other  side." 

Mr.  Webber  immediately  conferred  with  Judge  Thomas, 
of  Champaign  County,  who  advised  that  a  retainer  of 
$50.00  might  be  offered  Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  contingent  fee 
up  to  $500  be  made  available  for  him.  No  definite  steps 
were  taken,  however,  to  secure  the  services  of  Lincoln 
and  after  waiting  nearly  three  weeks  for  some  reply,  he 
wrote  Mr.  Brayman  of  the  Illinois  Central  on  October  3, 
1853: 

"Neither  the  county  of  McLean  nor  any  one  else  on  its 
behalf  has  yet  made  any  engagement  with  me  in  relation 
to  its  suit  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation — I  am  now  free  to  make  any  engagement 
for  the  Road;  and  if  you  think  fit  you  may  'count  me  in.' 
Please  write  me  on  receipt  of  this — I  shall  be  here  at 
least  ten  days." 

Lincoln  immediately  received  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  a  retainer  of  $200  (some  authorities  state  $250). 
The  case  was  eventually  won  for  the  railroad,  and  then 
came  the  time  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  present  his  bill.  There 
are  several  versions  of  how  he  went  about  it. 

Mr.  James  F.  Joy,  in  a  reminiscence  prepared  by  him, 
has  stated  his  part  in  the  proceedings  as  follows : 

"The  case  being  ended  I  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  settle- 
ment. He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  to 
get  him  a  certain  section  of  land.  It  was  a  pretty  good 
piece,  too.  I  promptly  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  get  him  the  land ;  that  all  the  property 
had  been  mortgaged  in  the  interest  of  the  trustees,  and 
that  if  it  was  sold  at  all  it  must  go  for  cash.  However,  if 
he  insisted  I  would  lay  the  matter,  so  I  told  him,  before 
our  officials  and  see  what  could  be  done  about  it.  And  I 
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did  lay  the  matter  before  the  Board.  It  turned  out  just  as 
I  had  imagined.  There  was  no  possibility  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
getting  this  land.  He  then  put  in  a  claim  for  $5000." 

Something  very  important  happened,  however  prelimi- 
nary to  his  filing  a  claim  for  $5000,  which  apparently 
caused  Lincoln  to  become  greatly  displeased  with  the  re- 
action of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  or  perhaps,  the  at- 
titude of  Mr.  Joy  with  respect  to  his  services.  Charles  L. 
Capen,  an  attorney,  familiar  with  the  proceedings,  wrote 
to  a  friend,  "The  simple  truth  is  that  the  whole  trouble 
was  with  James  F.  Joy  ....  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  after- 
wards despised." 

An  excerpt  from  the  Detroit  Tribune  presumably  pub- 
lished in  1890,  but  date  not  cited,  released  a  story  about 
Senator  Chandler  seeking  a  place  for  Joy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench,  whereupon  President  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  taken  from  his  files,  the  following  letter  and  read 
it  to  Mr.  Chandler,  concluding  that  "the  man  who  wrote 
that  letter  has  not  the  requisite  sense  of  justice  that 
would  warrant  me  appointing  him  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  United  States."  The  letter  in  question  follows: 

"  'Abraham  Lincoln,  Esq.,  Springfield,  111. 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  bill  for  $300  for  legal  services  in  the 
tax  case  received  and  contents  noted.  I  think  your  charge 
is  altogether  too  much.  The  work  done  was  nothing  but 
what  a  country  lawyer  could  do,  and  I  enclose  a  check  for 
$100,  which  you  will  please  accept  in  full  for  your  serv- 
ices in  that  suit. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"  'James  F.  Joy.'  " 

When  Mr.  Joy's  attention  was  called  to  the  statement 
prepared  for  the  Tribune  and  asked  to  comment  upon  it 
and  the  correspondence,  he  admitted  that  Lincoln  was  a 
"local  attorney  associated  with  him  in  the  tax  case,  but 
claimed  the  honor  himself  of  finding  the  point  of  dis- 
agreement and  elucidated  it  further  and  more  plainly. 
With  the  result  that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  reversed 
and  the  case  won.  He  stated  that  he  had  never  authorized 
his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench,  but  he  did  not  disavow  the  letter  that  was  signed 
with  his  name. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Lincoln  did  sub- 
mit a  bill  to  Mr.  Joy  for  his  services.  That  the  sum  he 
asked  for  may  have  been  $300  plus  the  $200  already  re- 
ceived as  a  retainer  is  also  a  reasonable  conclusion  as  it 
was  equal  to  the  amount  he  might  have  received  from 
McLean  County  had  they  retained  him. 

If  Mr.  Joy  sent  the  curt  and  ungracious  letter  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  alleged  complaining  about  the  excessive  charge, 
there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  Lincoln  in  deference  to  a 
cash  settlement  suggested  the  land  compensation,  al- 
though it  would  be  strange  if  Lincoln  did  not  already  know 
that  the  railroad  company  could  not  pay  lawyer's  fees  with 
land  holdings  which  were  mortgaged. 

Lincoln  undoubtedly  learned  during  the  interval  his 
menial  charge  was  pending  that  Mr.  Joy,  who  was  his 
junior  by  one  year,  had  collected  $1200  for  his  fee  in  the 
case.  Possibly  Lincoln  also  learned  that  Joy  had  left  the 
impression  with  the  officers  of  the  company  that  it  was 
his,  Joy's  argument  which  finally  won  the  verdict. 

We  imagine  that  with  such  information  in  the  hands 
of  Lincoln  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Joy  to  settle 
for  $500  would  be  ignored  and  Lincoln  rightfully  indig- 
nant over  the  proceedings  would  make  it  $5000  instead  of 
$500  and  hence  the  suit  against  the  railroad. 

In  the  memorandum  which  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote 
out  to  use  in  arguing  his  case  are  these  words,  "I,  and 
not  Joy,  made  the  point  and  argument  on  which  the  case 
turned." 


Lawyer  Lincoln 
Filed  Suit 
Against  Wabash 

Abraham  Lincoln  not  only  used 
the  Great  Western  Railroad,  now 
a  part  of  the  Wabash,  for  travel 
but  in  1855  he  was  an  attorney 
for  Richard  J.  Gatling,  of  machine 
«un  fame,  William  Martin  and 
Henry  Prathcr  in  an  ejectment  suit 
against  the  railroad. 

Associated  with  Lincoln  was 
William  Prather  of  Decatur,  it  be- 
ing the  custom  of  Lincoln  to  have 
local  lawyers  in  cities  on  the  circuit 
he  traveled  to  work  with  him.  Sher- 


agNunst  the  table  by  the  pressure  of 
thosV  who  stood  in  the  reap/ The 
men  standing  on  the  tabhypointed 
their  p\tols  directly  a^/the  crowd 
and  callc\L  'Halt,  a/\ve  will  fire!' 
This  startejJ  the  pressure  in  the  op- 
posite direcffon''  and  men  knocked 
each  other  d°\n  in  their  efforts  to 
escape.    /  \ 

"The  paymentW  the  men  pro- 
ceeded in  an  orderly  manner  next 
mprnino,  and  the  strike  was  ended. 
This  military  demonstration  proved 
J  very  effective  and  the\  remaining 
'  years  of  railroad  construction  passed 
without  strike  or  riot." 


idan  Wait  and  Willis  Oglesby  rep- 
resented the  railroad. 

Lincoln  filed  the  declaration  in 
the  case  on  June  2,  1855  it  be- 
ing charged  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany was  using  five  acres  "more 
or  less"  and  withholding  "Irom  the 
plaintiffs  the  possession  thereof,  to 
the  damage  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  therefore  bring  this  suit." 

Lincoln's  name  was  the  onlyj 
name  signed  to  the  complaint.  The 
case  was  continued  to  the  next  term 
and  on  Oct.  31,  1855,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  suit  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judge  in  vacation. 

On  June  6,  1856  the  case  was 
called  again  and  continued.  On 
July  3,  1857,  more  than  two  years 
after  the  suit  was  filed  the  case  was 
heard  and  submitted  to  the  Court 
without  a  jury.  The  judge  took  it 
under  advisement. 

The  court  records  show  that  on 
April  5  and  July  22,  1858,  and 
again  on  March  8,  1859,  the  case 
was  continued.  On  Aug.  10,  1859,' 
the  plaintiffs,  by  Attorney  J.  L.  j 
Post,  dismissed  the  suit.  Apparently 
Lincoln  and  Prather  had  dropped 
out  as  attorneys. 

Lincoln  traveled  the  Great  West- 1 
crn   many  times   between   Decatur  I 
and  Springfield  and  later  to  Be- ! 
ment.  His  most  famous  trip  over  the 
line  was  when  his  special  train  to 
Washington  for  his  inauguration  as! 
President  was  made  on  Feb.  11, 
1861,  the  train  passing  through  De- 
catur on  its  way  to  Danville  and 
Lafayette.  -  ? 


TOWNLEY  Sc  TOWNLEY 


ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 


SUITE  233   UNITY  BUILDING 


WAYNE  C  TOWNLEY 


TELEPHONE 


WAYNE  C.  TOWN  LEY,  JR. 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


2-1060 


March  6,  1957 


Dear  Dr.  McMurtry, 

We  received  Miss  Mollring's  nice  letter  regarding  the  letter 
we  had  sent  to  you  concerning  the  Post  article. 

Enclosed  find  an  item  which  we  had  discussed  with  Dr.  Warren 
at  one  time.    In  Mr.  Lincoln's  famous  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road case  tried  here  in  Bloomington,   there  seems  to  have  been 
considerable  confusion  as  to  Judge  Norton's  part  in  the  case. 
The  photostat  of  the  Weekly  Pantagraph  of  July  1,   l857>  is 
enclosed.     The  editorial  states  "Under  the  efficient  super- 
vision of  Judge  Norton,  who,   in  the  absence  of  Judge  Davis, 
presided  during  the  whole  term,  a  large  amount  of  business 
was  dispatched."     This  is  Judge  Jesse  0.  Norton,  who  lived 
and  held  Court  at  Joliet,  Illinois.     He  is  the  same  Norton 
who  defeated  Judge  T.  Lyle   Dickey  for   Congress  after  the  War. 

I  have  a  photostat  of  Docket  No.  9  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
June  18,   1857,   and  also  June  23,   l857>  showing  the  Court 
pr  oceedings . 

This  Weekly  Pantagraph  article  is  with  my  compliments,   but  I 
have  only  one  copy  of  the  other.     If  you  want  that  and  are 
willing  to  photostat  it  and  return  it,   I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  it  to  you  for  such  copying. 


WCT:dm 
enc  1. 

Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
Dir  e  c  tor 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Sincerely  yours, 


March  12,  1957 


Mr*  Wayne  C*  Tofcnley 
Townley  &  Townley 
Attorneys  at  Lav 
Suite  233  Unity  Building 
KLooH&ngton,  Illinois 

Dear  !Ir*  Townley* 

I  have  just  returned  to  ny  desk  after  a  seven  weeks  speaking  tour  to 
twenty  eastern  cities* 

I  find  on  my  desk  your  letter  of  March  6  along  with  the  interesting 
photostat  of  the  court  proceedings  conducted  by  Judge  Norton.  I  am 
delimited  to  have  this  photostat  to  add  to  our  files*   %edless  to 
State  I  have  read  the  editorial  with  a  gre&t  deal  of  interest* 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  photostats  made  of  your  Docket  No*  9 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  June  18,  1857  and  also  of  June  23,  1#57  showing 
the  court  proceedings*   If  you  will  send  me  your  copy  I  will  have 
photostats  made  here  at  our  Foundation*    I  can  assure  you  that  I  will 
take  good  care  of  your  copy  and  return  it  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  filing  the  photostat  which  you  have  sent  me  1  am  going  to  place  it 
with  your  letter  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  been  so  kind  in  supplying 
necessary  information  concerning  Judge  Norton* s  role  in  the  famous 
Illinois  Central  Railway  case* 

I  hope  some  day  that  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  you  personally* 
I  have  known  of  you  and  your  work  over  a  period  of  many  years  but  for  some 
reason  our  paths  have  never  crossed*   Perhaps  at  an  early  date  I  will 
visit  BloonriLngton  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  call  on  you* 

Tours  sincerely, 


B&tfWC 


Director 


STAR,  FEBRUARY 


LINCOLN  BOOSTER 
FOR  RAILROADS 

Served  Them,  Used  Them 
And  Promoted  Trans- 
continental Line. 


Indianapolis  Star  Hurean, 
1391  National  l'rpnt  Building. 

Washington,  Feb.  10. — Abraham 
Lincoln  wasn't  a  "horse-and-buggy 
man" — he  was  a  railroad  booster. 

Lincoln  was  a  railroad  man  long 
before  he  was  a  national  figure. 
He  fostered  railroads,  pleaded  their 
cases  in  court  and  traveled  on  them 
at  every  opportunity.  After  be- 
coming President  of  the  United 
Stales,  he  hastened  the  advent  of 
transcontinental  transportation  by 
rail,  and  helped  to  determine  the 
standard  track  gauge  of  the 
country. 

These  facts,  generally  unknown, 
will  be  found  in  the  yellowed  rec- 
ords of  railroads  with  which  Lin- 
coln was  identilied  and  over  which 
he  rode. 

As  a  legislator,  Lincoln  sup- 
ported and  promoted  measures  for 
the  building  of  railroads.  In  fact, 
while  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature,  his  enthusiasm  over- 
shadowed his  better  judgment,  and 
he  voted  for  an  ambitious  railroad 
construction  program  without 
much  thought  about  where  the 
money  was  coming  from  to  carry 
it  out.  The  last  speech  he  made 
in  Congress  was  on  a  "bill  granting 
lands  to  the  states  to  make  rail- 
roads and  canals."  the  passage  of 
which  he  earnestly  sought  to  ac- 
complish. 

Attorney  for  Railroads. 

After  serving  one  term  in  Con- 
gress, Lincoln  returned  to  Spring- 
field, 111.,  where  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  Thereafter,  un- 
til I860,  he  acted  on  many  occa- 
sions as  attorney  for  several  rail-, 
roads,  among  them  being  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  the  Rock  Island  and1 
the  Alton. 

Probably  the  two  most  im- 
portant suits  that  Lincoln  ever 
argued  were  for  railroads — one  for 
the  Illinois  Central  and  the  other 
for  the  Rock  Island.  Both  in- 
volved issues  of  far-reaching  effect. 

When  the  Illinois  Central  was 
granted  a  charter  in  1851,  the 
state  exempted  the  railroad  from 
taxation,  in  lieu  of  which  the  com- 
pany was  to  pay  7  per  cent  of  its 
gross  revenues  into  the  slate  treas- 
ury. Shortly  after  this,  a  county 
assessed  the  railroad,  and  the 
latter  went  to  court  about  it.  The 
railroad  lost  the  case  in  the  lower 
court,  but  appealed  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  won.  If  the 
final  decision  had  been  unfavorable 
1o  Ihe  railroad,  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  the  Illinois  Central  I 
would  have  had  to  pay  in  local 
taxes  would  have  doubtless  bank- 


rupted Ihe  company.  For  his  serv- 
ices in  this  case,  Lincoln  was  paid 
$5,000— the  largest  legal  fee  he 
ever  received. 

Offered  $10,000  Job. 

An  incident  that  might  have 
changed  the  course  of  Lincoln's 
career  is  said  to  have  happened  in 
the  early  spring  of  1860.  The  Illi- 
nois lawyer  delivered  a  brilliant 
political  address  at  Cooper  Insti- 
tute in  New  York  city,  and  in  the 
audience  was  Erastus  Corning, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  Corning  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  speaker  that  he 
sought  Lincoln  the  next  day  and 
offered  him  the  post  of  general 
counsel  for  the  railroad  at  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year.  Tempting  as  the 
proposition  was,  Lincoln  declined 
it,  saying  that  he  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  so  much  money. 

After  becoming  the  nation's 
chief  executive,  Lincoln  realized 
more  than  ever  the  great  impor- 
tance of  railroads  to  the  develop- 
ment and  safety  of  the  country. 
Consequently,  he  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  launching  of  the  Union 
Pacific  project,  which  was  to  link 
the  East  with  the  West.  He  ad- 
vocated and  signed  the  act  char- 
tering the  railroad,  decided  the 
railroad's  point  of  beginning  and 
fixed  the  width  of  the  track  as 
four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches, 
the  standard  gauge.  Unfortunate- 
ly a  bullet  from  the  gun  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth  ended  Lincoln's  life 
before  his  dream  of  a  transconti- 
nental railroad  line  was  realized. 

Rode  Trains  to  Court. 

Railroads  were  often  used  by 
Lincoln  in  going  to  court  and  to 
Washington,  during  his  political 
campaigns  and  on  visits  to  the 
battle  fields.  It  is  said  he  once 
rode  in  the  pioneer  Pullman  sleep- 
ing car,  which  was  originally  tried 
out  on  the  Alton  between  Spring- 
field and  Chicago. 

During  his  lifetime  Lincoln  made 
two  trips  by  rail  that  have  gone 
down  in  history.  One  was  his| 
journey  to  Washington,  on  which' 
he  stopped  at  Indianapolis,  to  be-! 
come  President;  the  other  was  to 
Gettysburg.  A  third  trip  that  has 
been  recorded  in  detail  was  when; 
his  body  was  transported  to 
Springfield  for  burial. 

The  trip  from  Springfield  1o  the 
national  capital  in  1861  (today  a 
railroad  journey  of  19  hours)  took 
two  weeks.  It  was  over  most  of 
the  railroads  then  existing  between 
Illinois  and  Washington — now  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  and  the  Wabash.  Travel- 
ing was  done  by  day,  the  party 
putting  up  at  hotels  or  private 
homes  at  night. 


Assassination  tviimor. 

A  rumor  that?  an  attempt  would; 
be  made  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent-elect as  he  passed  through1 
Baltimore  caused  a  last-minute 
change  of  plans,  and  Lincoln  ar- 
rived at  his  destination  in  the 
early  morning. 

In  a  train  consisting  of  a  gaily 
decorated  locomotive  and  four 
coaches  the  Civil  War  President 
went  to  Gettysburg  in  1863  to  dedi- 
cate the  famous  battle  field.  Eye- 
witnesses claimed  that  he  wrote 
at  least  part  of  his  historic  address 
in  his  "state  room"  while  en  route. 

Lincoln  was  the  only  President! 
for  whom  a  private  railroad  car' 
was  especially  built.  The  car  was 
never  used  by  Lincoln  in  his  life- 
time, but  conveyed  his  remains  and 
those  of  his  son,  Willie,  from 
Washington  to  their  final  resting 
place. 

This  last  trip  of  the  martyred' 


President  was  over  a  long  cir- 
cuitous route  in  a  funeral  train, 
including  an  Indianapolis  stop, 
heavily  draped  with  black  crepe. 
Although  most  of  the  journey  was 
at  night,  crowds  lined  the  track  to 
pay  homage.  So  many  flowers 
were  strewn  over  the  rails  that  the 
locomotive's  wheels  would  fre- 
quently slip,  almost  stalling  the 
train. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  said  that  "no 
other  improvement  that  reason 
will  justify  us  in  hoping  for  can 
equal  in  utility  the  railroad." 


Chicago  Daily  News 
February  28,  1959 


j 


On  Page  12  a  small  item 
says  it  was  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  that  Lincoln  de- 
fended in  the  Effie  Afton  case. 

For  your  infoimation,  the 
latter  is  the  correct  version. 
The  fact  is,  Lincoln  was  long 
active  as  a  railroad  lawyer. 
His  connection  with  the 
Illinois    Central    was  not 
terminated  until  after  his 
nomination   for   the  presi- 
dency. He  also  represented 
the  Greai  Western  Railway, 
which  became  part  of  the 
Wabash  System. 
The  $5,000  fee  that  Lincoln 
received    from    the  Illinois 
Central,  of  whic'a  Mr.  Drury 
speaks,  grew  out  of  a  suit  on 
behalf  of  McLean  County,  111., 
to  force  the  railioad  to  pay 
property  caxes  in  that  county 
(which  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  state   tax  fixed   in  its 
charter). 
Although    the  McLean 
i  County    Circuit    Court  held 


Corrects  Record  on  Lincoln 

IN  YOUR  excellent  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial  section  of 
Feb  12  there  appear  conflicting  statements  as  follows:  On 
Page  2  John  Drury  writes  that  Lincoln  defended  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railroad  in  the  Effie  Afton  steamboat  accident  case. 
12  a  small  item 

that  the  county  tax  was  valid, 
its  findings  was  overruled  by 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
before  which  Lincoln  made 
the  oral  argument. 

*   *  * 

THE  JURY  in  the  Effie  Af- 
ton steamboat  case,  which  was 
tried  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
of  Chicago,  disagreed  after  a 
long  hearing. 

RUSSELL  E.  JAMES. 
Western  Springs. 


LINCOLN  APPEARED 
IN  CHANCERY  SUIT 

Came  to  Carlinville  in  1855  In 
Railroad  Case. 

Was  Member  of  Firm  of  Underwood  & 
Lincoln — Entry  Found  in    Files  in 
Lincoln's  Own  Handwriting. 


Tne  Centennial  celebration  held  in 
Carlinville  last  week  and  the  unveil- 
ing of  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  revived  the  question1 
asked  many  times  in  the  past  as  to 
whether  or  not  Lincoln  had  ever  had 
a  case  in  the  Macoupin  county  circuit 
court.  The  question  has  been  settled. 
Lincoln  did  have  a  case  in  our  circuit 
court  and  that  fact  was  established 
last  week  by  Paul  M.  Angle,  of  Spring- 
field. 

Mr.  Angle  is  secretary  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  association  and  when  he 
came  to  this  city  last  week  to  attend 
the  unveiling  and  at  which  time  he 
spoke,  he  went  to  the  court  house  to 
investigate  and  look  into  the  files. 
There  with  the  assistance  of  Circ  ait 
Clerk  Blaeuer  and  Deputy  Clerk  Mil- 
ton  Mahan,  Mr.  Angle  found  the  evi-  i 
dence  which  established  the  fact  be- 
yond doubt  that  Lincoln  had  a  case  in 
the  circuit  court  here. 

The  files  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
case  in  which  Lincoln  appeared  was 
in  chancery  and  was  over  a  bill  ask- 
ing for  an  accounting  and  receiver- 
ship involving  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 
railroad. 

In  the  files  was  a  printed  book  of 
many  pages,  reciting  the  legal  facts 
in  part,  and  the  first  page  of  it  reads 
as  follows: 

"St.  Clair  county  circuit  court,  in 
chancery;  Henry  A.  Clark  and  Jan»es 
L.  D.  Morrison,  complainants  versus 
Daniel  D.  Page,  Henry  D.  Bacon  et  al. 
and  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  railroad,: 
defendants;  bill  for  relief  and  account 
and  for  a  receiver,  etc.  Filed  August 
J,  1855.  Bretton  A.  Hill  solicitor  for 
complainant*!.  Lyman  Trumbull  and ; 
Gustavus  P.  Koerner,  of  counsel." 

The  presiding  judge  in  the  above 
proceeding  was  Hon  Sidney  Breese,  of 
St.  Clair  county.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  documents  in  the  files  and 
they  are  of  course  all  written  in  long- 
hand and  easily  read  and  splendidly 
preserved. 

After  a  time  it  appears  that  the  case 
came  to  Macoupin  county  on  a  change 
of  venue  and  it  was  then  that  Lin- 
coln's name  became  connected  with 
the  suit. 

Under  date  of  September  6  1855,  the 
following  order  was  filed  in  the  case:  I 

"Henry  A.  Clark  and  others  versus 
Daniel  D.  Page  and  others." 


"And  now  on  this  day  come  the  said 
complainants,  by  Trumbull  &  Bacon, 
their  solicitors,  and  move  the  court  to 

j  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  plea 
heretofore  filed  by  the  defendants, 
Bacon  &  Page,  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  whereupon  the  said  plea  is 
set  down  for  hearing  and  the  said 

|  defendants,  Bacon  &  Page,  appearing 
by  Underwood  &  Lincoln,  their  solici- 

I  tors,  and  the  court,  after  hearing  ar- 
guments and  being  fully  advised  of 

!  and  concerning  the  premises,  overrules 
said  plea,  and  adjudge  it  to  be  insuf- 
ficient. Whereupon  the  defendants, 
Henry  D.  Bacon  and  Joshua  H.  Alex- 
ander, filed  this  their  joint  and  sev- 
eral answers  to  said  bill  and  said  com- 
plainants pray  process  as  against  the 
defendants,  who  have  not  heretofore 
appeared;  and  enter  their  motion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  and 
injunction;  due  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  making  said  motion  having 
been  given  to  all  of  the  parties  defen- 
dant." 

On  the  back  of  the  single  sheet  of 
paper  upon  which  the  above  motion 
was  witten,  was  the  following  in  the 
handwriting  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
I    "And  now  again  come  the  complain- 
ants, and  on  their  motion  the  cause  is 
I  continued  for  service  of  process  upon 
I  such  of  the  defendants  as  have  not 
appeared  herein;  and    leave  Is  also' 
given  them  to  amend  their  bill  herein; 
and  also  come  the  defendants,  Bacon 
and  Alexander  and  on  their  motion 
leave  is  given  them  to  amend  their 
answer  herein." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Angle  saw  the  writ- 
ing he  said:  "That's  it.  That  is  Linr 
coin's  writing."  Right  under  the  par- 
agraph written  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
presiding  judge,  D.  M.  Woodson,  made 
the  following  order:  "Record  the  above 
also." 

The  date  this  instrument  was  filed 
was  September  7,  1855.  This  law  suit 
was  tried  in  the  old  court  house  that 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  public 
square,  and  was  more  than  ten  years 
before  the  present  court  house  was 
started. 

So  far  as  is  known  this  Is  the  first 
time  that  anything  really  authentic 
has  appeared  in  print  concerning  Lin- 
coln and  this  law  suit. 

Judge  D.  M.  Woodson  mentioned 
above  was  presiding  over  the  nvst 
judicial  district  of  Illinois  as  it  was 
at  that  time.  This  was  changed  many 
years  ago  and  is  now  the  seventh  ju- 
dicial district.  It  will  be  74  years 
next  September  since  this  suit  was  In 
court  in  Carlinville. 


LINCOLFSPASSING 

The  Chicago  &  Alton,  Known 
as  His  Line,  Draped  Its 
Stations  in  Tribute, 


HE  ONCE  WAS  ITS  LAWYER 

Towns  Erected  Arches  and  Crosses, 
While  Crowds  Wept  as  His 
Funeral  Train  Passed  By. 


One  of  the  greatest  of  human-inter- 
est stories  woven  into  the  history  of 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  is 
that  of  the  passing  of  the  funeral 
train  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  May  2 
and  3,  1865,  says  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Magazine. 

The  Chicago  and  Alton  rightly  may 
be  termed  "Lincoln's  Railroad."  He 
lived  along  its  lines  and  traveled  on 
it.  He  served  as  lawyer  for  the  com- 
pany and  when  his  body  went  to  its 
last  resting  place  it  was  carried  over 
the  C.  &  A. 

It  was  at  the  peaceful  and  pleasant 
town  of  Springfield,  111.,  that  Lincoln 
and  his  family  spent  many  happy 
days.   Here  it  was  that  the  tall,  awk- 
ward  figure  moved  up  and  down  the  I 
streets  as  he  went  to  and  from  his  j 
duties.    Here  he  was  so  well  beloved  ' 
by   his   neighbors,    old   and  young 
alike.  Here  the  children  followed  at 
his  heels,  and  the  boys  "crawled  all 
over  him."   Here  the  inhabitants  de- 
light to  tell  the  story  of  how  Mrs 
Lincoln  "put  it  over"  on  her  hus- 
band while  he  was  away  from  home 

fh»1nh»ad  the  second  story  bui't  on 
their  house,  so  that  when  Mr.  Lin- 

to  ?JftVrned  he  faiI*d-or  pretended 
r°*aU— to  recognize  his  home.  The 
address  which  he  delivered  as  a  fare- 
hWJ&Fi  rishbors  on  the  day  that 

dent  V ?htakTer  UP  his  duties  ™  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  states  ,  written 

but  ffftAft6  annals  of  the  tQwn 
but  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Served  as  Lawyer  for  Road. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  he 
•ived  at  Springfield  that  he  served  a. 
j  lawyer  for  the  Chicago  and  Alton 

1  He  traveled  over  the  railroad  during 
his  political  campaigns  and  when  he 
sallied  forth  to  those  spirited  debates 
with  Douglas. 

General   George   B.   McClellan  of 
Civil  War  fame  and  who  had  helped 
to  develop  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, said  in  his  memoirs  of  Mr 
Lincoln  : 

"Long  before  the  war  when  vice 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Ran 
M-n-  1  kneW  Mr  "inSun: 
out  w^h  6  v!han  once  1  hav«  been 
out  with  him  in  out-of-the-wa  v 
county  seats  where  some  important 
case  was  being  tried  and,  in  tEe  lack 

2  JiW*-  tCCOmmodat'0^  have 

Sln,8  to  the  unceasing  flow  of 
anecdotes  from  his  lips  " 

Definite  details  of  Mr  Lincoln* 
connection  with  the  Chicago  &  Alton 

as  aU„n«H,lable'  ,save  that^he  serveS 
as  an  attorney  for  that  road  Kit 

wer?  caaPrS8  ?*  JT^^™! 


xtaiiroad  cases,  according  to  The 

f?2hMi,CltyTStar'  were  n"f  strange 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.    His  name  ap! 
pears  in  several  cases  where  the  ran 
roads  were  in  ™,rt     A _  ra 
,    *  ci  c  in  court.     One  can*  in 

behalf  of  ^"fssfullywfs  on 

?*B  ii  1  hf  Rock  Island  in  defend- 
bufHtheh^fhts  0f  the  railroads  to 
streams  T^f8  aCr.°SS  navigable 
I  i n^,  Thls  case  has  been  called 
a  turning  point  in  railroad  develop 

m»k  A^raham  Linco]n  waa  alsPo, 
making   history   for  transportation 

county         maklng  history  for  his 

n^!!fn  Came  that  dav  when  all  the 
5,*tl0n.  mourned  the  passing  of  this 
most  human  of  men     President  of 
the  United  States  he  was,  but  he  had 
never  been   too   busy  to  share  the 
burdens     of     his  fellow-creatures 
never  too  full  of  his  own  woe  "to  Us' 
ten   to  another's   trouble.     He  had 
laughed  with  those  who  were  haonv 
and"  "wept  with  those  who  weep^ 
Over  the  Chicago  &  Alton  the" fu- 
neral train  passed  on  its  way  from 
Chicago    to    Springfield.     And  a™ 
along  the  way  there  were  people  to 
mourn  its  passing.  F<="pie  to 

Hours  they  waited  at  the  little 
towns  and  villages,  for  they  had 
tr0-1?6  >°Ui  vafaead6  of  time,  and  the 
train  had  been  delayed  an  hour  be- 
cause of  the  great  throng,  at  CW- 

House*  Were  Draped  in  Mourning. 

They  kindled  bonfires  and  Waited 
They  and  their  houses  had  been 
draped  in  mourning.  They  hoisted 
banners  on  which  were  printed  mot- 
toes   expressive    of    their  sorrow. 

Come  home,"  said  one  of  these  ban- 
ners at  Lockport,  111.  i 
At}  Was  iaining  at  Joliet,  but  that 

pioDre0twnnten  \hB  twelve  thousand 
people  who  had  assembled  to  pav 
^eir  last  tribute.  Bands  placed 
funeral  dirges,  bells  were  tolled  bon- 

fS?  .  fu  •  *gUns  were  fjred  in  sa- 
hJte  as  the  train,  draped  in  heavy 
mourning,  made  its  solemn  wav 
toward  Sprngfield.  BOlemn  way 
Every  little  depot  was  draped  in 
mourning.  The  American  Flag  was 
displayed".  An  archway  at  Blooming! 
l0hnvc"r'e,  the  nscription,  "Go  to 
ihy  Rest.  Whole  populations  came 
out  to  meet  the  train.  Homes  were 
forgotten  Business  was  set  aside 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  gath- 
ered together  under  the  draperies  of 
one  black  car.  | 

."The  train  was  made  up  of  a  spe- 
cial,   odd  little    engine   with  large 
|  flaring    smoke    funnel,"    says  The 
Kansas  City  Star,   "and  nine  cars 
tltZV\°VY-    Mourning  drapes  were 
I  coach  "  engine  to  the  last 

Jm*  ^in£°!n>  Iil->  women  garbed  in 

«n»  '  lr  gowns  ed&ed  in  b)ack. 
nl£,  requiem  as  the  train  passed 
under  an  arch,  each  side  of  which 

P0reeSidentPOrtrait    °f    the  deceased 

Arches  and  crosses  and  flowers  were 

everywhere;  people  by  the  thousands 

tii  4uhe  train  pulled  int0  Atlanta 
in.,  the  sunrise  of  the  May  mornine 

j£*  a  llt  °f  softening  loveliness  to 
the  sombre  draperies.  A  great  throng 
had  assembled  at  the  Chicago"*  Altof 
?htti0njn  BPjioffleld  and  at  al  of 
thf  r0aHS  and  streets  leading  up  to 
the  station.    A  magnificent  hearse 

theTrai^  SIX  beautiful  Worses,  met 

the^r-t3!  proces?ion  moved  on  to 
the  State  House,  where,  in  the  Hall 

placedePreSentatlVe8'  the  casket  was 
The  doors  were  opened.    The  multi- 

ou?Catfl  hd  m  ^  ihe  north  d^aad 
out  at  the  south  door.    Old  men  and 

women  CwIdren"  y°Un?  men  and  o"d 
women,  women  in  silTis  and  women 
n  rags,  women  bringing  babies  in 
their  arms,  that  their  children  might 
look  upon  this  great  man  and  say  in 
SSfHr^M™    t°..tTheJr   children  and 

hlfJ?  t  •hUd,ren!  1  have  seen  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

ward*1"6*4  had  g°ne  t0  his  re" 


Lincoln's  Railroad. 


It  was  the  Alton  &  Sangamon  in 
the  1850a.  That  was  the  name  with 
which  it  began  life.  Crossing  the 
prairie  lawyers's  country  it  was  nol 
surprising  that  someone  from  th( 
"home"  section  should  be  chosen  t( 
represents  its  interests  at  law.  Not 
was  it  any  more  surprising  that  the 
attorney  should  be  the  gaunt  read- 
er of  law  books  who  had  been  down 
to  the  State  Legislature  for  four 
terms.   People  recognized  bim  as 
up  and  coming.  Through  his  efforts 
largely  the  State  capital  had  been 
moved  from  Vandalia  up  to  Sring- 
fleld.  He  pleaded  bis  road's  cases  in 
in  court  and  looked  after  its  claim*. 
Then  a  decade  and  a  half  later,  af- 
ter the  country  had  gone  through 
an  experience  felt  for  generations, 
they  brought  him  back  inhisfuner- 
al  car  on  the  same  railroad,  by 
mourner-crowded  platformsof  stat- 
ions whose  interests  he  had  defend- 
ed at  the  bar.  Thus,  it  is  Lincoln's! 
railroad  which  will  be  sold  at  auc-| 
tion,  December  11.  in  front  of  the 
station  at  Wilmington,  III.  The  old 
0.  &.  A„  with  less  than  HOOmilesof 
tracks  and  $60,000,000  of  bonded 
indebtness,  delivered  intothe  hands 
of  a  receiver  by  the  auto  and  motor 
bus,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  B  &0  , 
"to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder." 
A  business  proposition  and  natural- 
ly so,  yet  surely  someone  in  the 
group  at  the  auction  will  have  a 
thought  for  the  days  of  the  line's 
defender  of  fourscore  years  ago. 


